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PUPIN, IMMIGRANT INVENTOR, HEADS AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 


Prof. Michael Idvorsky Pupin was born in 1858 in Idvor in what was then 
Hungary, and what is my Jugoslvaia. Today he is leader of America's scientists. 


This scientist, professor electro-mechanics at Columbia University, was elected pres- 


ident of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Professor Pupin is one of the few among our foremost men of science who 
are as well known to the public as they are in scientific circles. His recent 
autobiography "From Immigrant to Inventor" tells the romantic story of how the 
Serbian shepherd lad was drawn to the land of Franklin and@ Lincoln, how he found 
here the opportunity for his talents as an electrician, and how he repaid the debt 
to this country by devising the weighted telephone wire by which the people of Cali- 


fornia can talk to the people of New England. 


Thoughts of his own home town mingled with those of the future of American 


science, when Dr, Pupin, learned of his selection, 


In a statement to Science Service, he said: 


"The honor conferred upon me by the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science is much higher than anything that I ever expected to reach. ‘hat 
will Idvor, my native Servian peasant village, say when it hears that I am the pres- 


ident of the largest scientific assocation in the largest country in the world; I 
see in this distinguished honor a hearty endorsement of the doctrine which maintains 


— 


that American science is called upon to lead and to illuminate the path of matcrial 
and spiritual progressof our American democracy. This doctrine was born in the 
minds of Joseph Henry, John W. Draper, Andrew White, andAuegustus Rowland, and I have 


never missed an opportunity to preach it and to give it my enthusiatic support. 


honor conferred upon me encourages me in the belief that this is the doctrine of 


American sciente today." 


Dr. We J. Humphreys, professor of meteorology at the U. S. Weather Sureau 
and the country's leading authority on the physics of the weather, was selected as 
general secretary for the next four years. Of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Dr. Burton E, Livingston of Johns Hopkins University was 
re-elected permanent secretary. J, L. Wirt of the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton was made treasurer. New members of the executive committee selected were: Dr. 
B. M. Duggar of the Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Dr. Edwin B.Wilson of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and Dr. Vernon kellogz, permanent secretary 
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of the National Research Council, Washington, Dr. L. 0. Howard, chief of the 1'.S. 
Bureau of Entomology and Dr. D. T. MacDougal, director of the Desert Laboratory, 
Tucson, Ariz., retiring general secretary, were made members of the council. 


As vice-presidents and chairmen of the various specialized sections of the 
American Association, the following were chosen: 


Section A, mathematics, Prof. W. H.Roever, Washington University, St. Loui 
Mo.; section B, physics, Dre HeM. Randall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 
section C, chemistry, Prof. HeP. Cady, University of Kansas, Lawrence , Kansas; 
Section D. astronomy, Dre AsE. Douglass, University of Arizona, Tuscson, Arizona; 
section E. geolozy, Prof, Reginald Aldworth Daly, Harward University, Cambridge , 
Mass.; section F, zoolozy, Prof. H.S. Jennings, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore , 
ids; section G, botany, Prof. ReBe Wylie, Iowa State University, Iowa City, Iowa; 
section H, anthropology, Prof. C.B. Davenport, director of the Station for =xperi- 
mental Evolution, Carnesie Institution of Washington, Cold Spring Harbor, NeY.; 
section I, psycholosy, Prof. C.R. Seashore, Iowa State University, Tova City, Tore; 
section K. social and economic sciences, Dre F.R. Fairchild, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn.; section L, historical and ‘philologiéal sciences, Dr. W.A. Oldfather, 
University of Illinois, ‘Urbana, Illinois; section M. engineering, prof. F. G. Cottre! 
director of the Fixed ilitrozen’ Laboratory, U.S. Department of Avriculture, Washine- 
ton, D.C.; section N. medical sciences, Prof, A.J. Carlson, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill.; section 0, agriculture, Frof. Charles V. Piper, u.S.Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C.; section Q, education, Prof. Otis We Caldwell, directo 
of the Lincoln School, Columbia University, New york, N. Y. 


OFFLRINGS OF THE HEAVENS FOR 1925 





Ry Isabel M. Lewis, 
U. S. Naval Observatory. 


The outstanding event of 1925 - the astronomical treat of the year - will 
be the total eclipse of the sun on January 24 which will be visible in one of the 
most densely populated parts of the United States. The path of totality of this 
€clipse will be about one hundred miles wide and several thousand wiles long. It 
will start at sunrise a little to the east of Red Lake, Minn., sweep over the Great 
Lakes and part of Canada to Niagara Falls and then pass diaronally across New York 
state and northern Pennsylvania to Connecticut, Rhode Island, Long Island and the 
Sound and the islands south of Cape Cod. After last touching land at Nantucket it 
vill sweep onward across the North Atlantic, outting the lanes of transatlantic 
travel, to a point midway between the Orkney and Faroe Islands where it will leave 
the earth at sunset. This eclipse will take place early in the morning in the 
United States and Canada, in the middle of the day in mid-Atlantic, and at sunset 
in the British Isles and western Europe. A greater or less partial eclipse will tak: 
place over all of the central and eastern part of the North American continent, all 
of Central America, and northern part of South America, practically all of, the North 
Atlantic Ocean, Central and Western Europe and northvestern Africa. 


A second eclipse of the sun, an annular eclipse, will take place on July 
20 in the South Pacific. An anmular eclipse receives its name from the fact that at 
ereatest eclipse the moon covers all of the sun except,a very thin annulus or ring 
of light. The relative postions of sun and moon are such at the time that the disk 
of the moon fails to completely cover the sun, This eclipse will be visible as a 
partial eclipse from a number of islands of the south Pacific and the sun will rise 
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partially eclipsed in eastern Australia. The path of the annulus vill pass over the 
coast of the extreme northern part of New Zealand and s few small islands, 


There will also be two partial eclises of the moon in 1925, The magnitude 
of each of these eclipses will be about 75 per cent., that is, atout three fourths 
of the diameter of the moon will ve covered by the earth's shadow at ereatest 
eclipse. The first will occur on Febrary § and will be visible in the eastern part 
of the United States where the moon will rise partially eclipsed. The eclipse will 
take place with the moon fully above the horizon in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the 
Indian Ocean, The moon will rise partially eclipsed in the Atlantic Ocean, South 
America and eastern North America and will set eclipsed in western Australia and the 
western part of the Pacific. 


The second eclipse of the monn will take place on August 4 and will be 
visible in the western part of North and South America, the Pacific Ocean, Austra- 
lia, eastern Asia and the Indian Ocean, 


There will be occultations of the planets Neptune, Venus and Jupiter this 
year and of the first magnitude stars, Aldebaran and Regulus. The only one of 
these visible in the eastern part of the United States, however, will be the occul- 
tation of Aldebaran on Fetruary 2 and of Neptune of Febraury 8. 


Among the planets, Mars vill be visible in the western sky in the evening 
until August. During the year Mars will describe that part of its orbit farthest 
from the earth and will not be favorably placed for observation. On September 13 
it will be in conjection with the sun and farthest from the earth and after that 
will be in the eastern morning sky but owing to proximity to the sun will not be 
seen for several weeks before and after conjunction. The next close approach of 
Mars to the earth will not take place until November, 1926. 


Venus is now a beautiful object in the eastern sky before sunrise and will 
continue to be so during the winter. On April 24 Venus will be in superior con- 
junction with the sun and farthest from the earth. She will be too close to the 
sun to be seen for some time before and after conjunction but will appear again in 
June in the western evening sky where she will remain for the rest of the year ap- 
proaching the earth and increasing greatly in brilliancy toward the end of the year. 


Jupiter and Saturn are nov visible in the eastern sky before sunrise€, 
Saturn is far to the west of Jupiter. It vill be in opposition to the sun and visit 
all night on May 1, and Jupiter will be in opposition on July 10, Both planets vill 
be in excellent position for observation in the evening during the summer and early 
fall, but Saturn will come into conjunctionwith the sun in November, 


FORTRAYS INLAND OCEAN WASHING CVER AMERICA 


Imagine an earthquake 200 miles wide, and stretching from one end of nortt 
America to the other(t This is what happened on the vest coast of this continent on 
at least two successive occasions, before the gigantic forces which folded and 
wrinkled the earth's crust were finally spent. Why geolozists think these holo- 
causts must have taken place was the story unfolded to the American Assocation for 
the Advancement of Science by Dr. Charles D. Walcott, secretaty of the Smithsonian 
Institution and retiring president of the Association, who has just completed a 
study of the record of this period in geology as it is written in the fossils and 
formations of the Rocky Mountains, Both oceans, and a great inland sea, washed 
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up and down and in and out of the trough which was formed as a result of the first 
of these 'quakes. The second exposed fossils through which can be traced the evo- 
lution of plants and animals. 





rocks beneath the Pacific ocean forced the lighter rocks of the western Americas to 
fold, crumple, break and often slide in great masses over one another. A great 


the Pacific margin of the Continent. 


. "In this trough the waters of the Arctic and ‘acific passed freely and the 
animal life of both aeeans migrated north and south and often mingled. The rivers 
entering the great 'Cordilleran Trough', as it is called, brought pebbles, sand, 


‘wents along the shores and far out aer the bottom of the inland sea. ‘This vent on 
“er countless ages, until 60,000 feet or more in thickness of sediments gathered in 
tne deeper sections of the trouch. All through the ages the marine life sradually 


Large groups of life came in, flourished for a few centuries, and disappeared, to be 
replaced by other and later faunas. Occasionally other forus came in from the 
Ardic, the interior Continental seas and rarely the atlantic Province. Great con- 


area, bringing new s€dimentary conditons and new life. The transgressing seas often 
wore away the rocks of previous ages and left a graphic story of their advance. 


came again from the Pacific and the sandstones, shales and limestone formations of 
the Cordilleran Trough, were folded, broken and often pushed up into mountain ridges 
to form the western shore line of continental marine and fresh water seas, in which 
the records of the development of the vegetable and animal life from the tree ferns 
to the giant sequoia and the cold blooded fishes and lowly reptiles, to the warm 
blooded mammal and finally man." 


EARTHS MAKES OWN CLIMATE SAYS METEOROLOGIST 


The sun has nothing to do with determining the climate of the earth as all 
the changes were produced essentially by the earth itself and no metter how constant 
the output of solar energy certain alterations of topography and other terrestrial 
conditons determine climatic changes, Dr. W. J. Humphreys of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau told the American Association for the Advancement of Science at its recent 
meeting, 


It is further believedthat during the warmer periods of prehistoric times 
the land areas were relatively restricted and of small elevation with the oceanic 
circulation free and open to high latitudes. 


The colder periods, including the ice ages, vere, presuzably eat times 
when land was extensive, mountains abnormally hich, and oceanic currents restricted. 
: At such times the mountain peaks would carry teny glaciers of greater or less mag- 
| nitude. At a time like this, when the climate was in critical conditon, a few vio- 

lent. volcanic eruptions, would be disastrous. Every thick veil of volcanic dust 


od during every season of the year. This cooling would be intensified by thinning * 
the blanket of water vapor around the earth. 


"In short," said Dr. Humphreys in conclusion, "the earth has produced its 
own climatic changes, through potent natural factors." 





i 
4 












Dr. Walcott said: "Many millions of years ago the downvard pressure of ths 


feature was the formation of a trough from 100 to 200 miles in width, extending from 


clay and mineral matter in solution and the tidal currents and waves spread the sed- 


changed as its evolution went slowly forward in the waters of the great Pacific area. 


tinental seas sometimes crossed the eastern varriers of the ‘trovgh and swept over thc 


"After the close of the many-itillion-year old Palaeozoic epoch the pressuré 


appreciably lowers the temperature. This would lead to a greatly extended snor peri- 
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ICE AGE PROBABLY KNOWN IN FIRST GEOLOGICAL PERIOD 


fhe earliest records of geology indicate a cold rather than a warm climate 
at the beginning of the world's known history and give no support to the theory that 
the world began as a molten ball and has been cooling ever since, said Dr. As P. 
Coleman, of the University of Toronto, to the American Association for the Advance~ 
ment of Science at Washington recently, 


"The spacing of ice ages in the earlier geological times shows that they 
come closer together in the earlier subdividions than in the later," Dr. Coleman 
continued. "This strongly supports the view that glaciation took place in the ear- 
liest known geological times." 


Striated rocks in boulder clay are the best evidences of ice ages as they 
cannot be imitated by any other geological process. Such evidence, however, can 
not befound as these very ancient rocks have been greatly deformed and changed. 


ANCIENT FLANT FOSSILS TELL OF OLD CLIMATES 


What were the climates of geolégical periods millions of years ago? Can 
there be a science of "paleoclimatology"; It looks difficult, for clouds and sun- 
shine and lightning flashes do not leave bones or shells behind them, But Dr. 

David White, chairman of the division of geology and geography of the National Re- 
search Council, has an answer. He studies the records of ancient climates as they 
left their mark on the plants of those remote periods, thich did leave their fossils 
behind then. 


In the most ancient of the rocks that yield any recognizable organie remair: 


assigned by geologists to Cambrian, Ordovician and early Silurian periods, there wert 
few or no land plants. Remains of primitive blue-green seaweeds, horever, indicated 
an abundance of sunny weather over the warm, shaltow seas. Later in the Silurian, 
types of amphibious plants evolved from the seaweeds; they required immersion part 
of the time, but were stiffened sufficiently to endure exposure to the world above 
the waters for considerable periods. 


In the next period, the Devonian, the development of the land plants had - 
proceeded to a point where they formed extensive svamps, as demonstrated by beds of 
peat; and hugee seaweed-like things with trumks three feet in diameter stood up in 


the sun. The climate mst have been rather even, for the plants did not develop annu 


rings as trees do now; and there was planty of dry, sunny weather. 


Then came the earlier coal age, the Mississippian. This was, for the most 
part, warm and rainy, apparently all over the earth, for fossils of subtropical 
plants are found in the Arcttc. The coal age proper, or Pennsylvanian, followed; 
also With an equable, and apparently warm climate well @istributed. The subtropi- 
Cal quality of the climate is indicated by the richness of the plant remains, the 
great thickness of the coal beds, and by the lace-like delicacy of the leaves of many 
of the plants, There were extensive swamps, for fossil tree stumps shor thickened 
bases and "knees" such as are found in swamps today. There was considerable wind, 
for winged seeds were common. Again, in the latter part of this age, the fossils shor 
that harder times had come, for the delicate-leaved plants disappeared, and tougher 
plants, inured to desert conditions, began to show up. 


The early period of geology closed with the Permian, which ended with the 
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dawn of the Mesozoic, or Middle Ages of geology. This Permian age began with a 
glacial €poech, such as the earh experienced recently, but more severe and lonzer- 
enduring. Queer fern-like plants, adapted to severe climates, mark this frosty time. 
Then came another long season of equable weather, though part. of it at least had 
seasons of cold or drought, for annual rings again appeared in perennial plants. 

But the great climatic feature of this age was its close, when the whole world appar- 
ently was scourged with drought. Plants adapted to desert conditons of life domin- 
ated the earth, and the first ancestors of certain modern conifer families appeared, 


According to Dr, White, we are living in an abnormal period. "Relative 
equability and mildness of climate are, geologically speaking, normal," he said, 
Great climatic range and variability, both seasonal and geographic, are abnormal | 
and are, I belive, confined for the most part to periods of diastrophic revolution, 
such as "that in which re live." 


TEMPLE TEN MILES LONG CONTAINS MAP OF MOON 


The most important aborignial temple in the United States was built by 
prehistoric Mound Builders in and around the present site of Portsmouth, Ohio. The 
ten miles of embankments still traceable there represent various heavenly bodies, in- 
cluding sun, moon, stars, and banks which accurately reproduce the form of two of 
the "seas" on the moon, used in an ancient sky worship. Such are the conclusions 
presented to the American Association for the Advan@ement of Science by Stansbury 
Hagar, secretary of the Council of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


The main avenue formed by parallel embankments 160 feet apart four feet 
high and twenty feet wide begins in Kentucky and extends across the Ohio River and 
represents the form of a serpent. Mr. Hagar pointed out that objects exhured from 
other Mounds showed the influence of Mexican and Maya culture, in which the serpent 
was extensively usec as a religious symbol, 


The only serpent temple which can compare with the Portsmouth mounds, Mr. 
Hagar said, is that of Karnac in Brittainy which is eleven miles long. 


NEW OIL TO BE OBTAINED FROM USED OIL 


Fresh lubricating oil and refined kerosene may te salvaged from the used 
oil in crank cases. By agitating the used oil with a solution of sodium silicate 
and then distilling with steam an oil may be recovered which compares favorably 
with new lubricant, F. He Rhodes and H. J. Haon, jr., of Cornell University announce 
in the issue of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry to appear next. 


Beeause the salvaged oil has been heated to such a high temperature it is 
even better for use than fresh oil for automobilesas it is not so easily cracked. 
The residue could then be blended with naptha or casinghead gasoline and be used 
€ither as a motor fuel or as kerosene, 


A method of producing a heavy grade of dark paper from shavings and other 
pulp plant waste has been developed at the University of Oregon, 
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TRON KNOWN TO PRIMITIVE MAN SAYS HARVARD SCIENTIST 


anal 


he use of iro. wes kno on to the Stoac Age man according to Dr. Aiccrt 
Sauveur of the Harvard School cf Eneinecring. Hammered implements of meteoric iron 
have been found in the ancient wouncs in Ohio. 


"So simple was the operation required for extracting ®& simall mass of 
malleable iron thar primeval man may well have discovered it by means of a fire ac- 
cidextslly lighted on grcund where iron ore existed near the surface," says Dre 
Sauveur. 


The first iron furnaces were a single excavation on the side of the hil! 
facing the prevailing wind with an opening at the bottom for tne draft. In this ap- 
jliance tae ore was heated, and in contact with charcoal, a small pasty mass of iron 
was obtained. 


These primitive furmaces were called tileomeries. Very early in the develop 
ment of the iron inda:tries an artificial blast was introduced. In the south of 
Europe artificial blast furnaces ~ere used long before the Rowan invssion. 


ntury that steel beran 


It was net until the early part of the trentisth ce 
‘ght iron manufactured as it vas in the deys of Cort in the 


to take the place cf 


"y 
a 
e 


serenteerth cetury. ith the development of Bessemor s.cel, although it neoded 
hic ev.ce ore wrsucht iron was prectically rendered chzslete. No improvement in 
the Becsener pocecss Las been recor ica: however, irc: ¢'+ has becn recuced by elec- 
tricity as a source vf heat and csr>oon as a recucing & 2°. Mangeres> «veel appeared 
to stcrtle the metalivrical worlé some years ago by iis oxteme resi:iase. It was 
not uutis 1914) however, ‘nat stainlcss steel, an alloy of ctcol, was anounced by 
its aiscoverer, Herry Brearly. Itsadeptaticnfor the manifa.ivve of cutlery was 


immediately appreciated and it is nov widely used for that purpose. 
Dr. Sauveur calls attetnion to the rich deposits of ore in Chils and 


proph¢ésies that they will furnish ivch of the material for American furnaces as the 
ore is from 65 to 68 per cent. of iron andis of Bessemer gerade. 


FREE VERSE HAS OWN FORi: 


Free verse, the bolshevist of literature, has tamed herseif to such an 
extent that she now falls into a regular classification. 


Dr. Ae Re Morris, of the University of Michigan, told the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science that free verse was a distinctive ect form 
with characteristic pitch cadence of prose and the iine groups of conventicnal 
verse. He peirted out, however, that "the cadence of free verse is morevarsed, more 
definite and closer knit than the cadence of prose." 


The expression of the impression of an idea is possible in free verse but 
Dr. Morris thinks that it vould be more effective if the printer, rather than the 
author arranged the length of line. 
: 


Nearly two thirds of our pepper comes from Java and iNadura. 
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D1acKiNeo. OF CLAY USEFUL IN WARFARE AGAINST INSECTS 


The stickiness of clay has long teen known aud commented upon -generally 
unfavorably. It has remained for a young scientist to turn it to account in the 
war between the human race and insects. L. L. English, of Iowa State College at 
Ames, has found a very fine, colloidal clay, to be an efficient aid in making enut- 
sions of various kinds of oils for use in spraying apparatus. One of the oils used 
was aute engine lubricating oil. A member of the audience commented that a combi- 
nation of clay and lubricating oil should certainly be enouzsh to make» any self- 
respecting insect want to curl up and die. 





ASTRONOMER WANTS NEW CHECK-UP ON EINSTEIN 


Further test of the theory of relativity will take place if the suggestion 
of Dr. Ludwik Silberstein to the American Section of the Astronomical Union is 
adopted, 


According to Dr. Silberstein, the theory of relativity rests upon three ex- 
perimental proofs. One of these, an apparent displacement of stars seen at the 
time of a total eclipse of the sun, has been verified to the satisfaction of all, 
Another is a slight shift in the dark liges seen in the spectrmim obtained by pass- 
ing sunlight through prisms, and, while the é¢laims of various scientists to have 
found it are generally accepted, the quantities involved are so minute that it is 
hardly a satisfactory proof. | 


The third test involves a peculiarity in the motion of the planet Mercury 
around the sun, which does not approch closest to the sun at the same part of its 
orbit. The perihelion, the point at which it is nearest, advances from year to 
year, according to the theory of gravitation as propounded -by Newton, but there has 
long been known a discrepancy of about 40 seconds of are per year. According to 
Einstein there should be a difference of 43 seconds. As authoritics differ on the 
actual amount of the difference, Prof. Silterstein pointed out that a mumber of ob- 
servations of the planet are already recorded, and that if someone could be engaced 
to go over these a new and accurate value of the change in the perihelion could be 
obtained, and the truth of the Einstein theory could be further verified or disproven. 


DECEMBER 31 ONLY TWELVE HOURS LONG TO ASTRONOMERS 


Among astronomers, s€a captains, and almanac compilers, December 31, 1924 
was only twelve hours long. Heretofore astronomical calculations and sea days have 
been reckoned from noon according to the Julian day, which begins at noon, rather 
: than according to the civil day Beginning at midnieht. Beginning Jan. 1, all time 
will be reckoned from midnight, losing half a day on Dec. 31. 


This change of time will make little difference in the calculations and 
will standardize time, The custom among astronomers and naval men of reckoning time 
from noon was simply the remains of the old Julian calendar which first divided 
the years into regular parts. At that time day began at noon, The word Julian is 
not to be dropped from the calculations as the days will be called Julian civil 
days. Jan. l was Julian Civial Day 2,424,152. 
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SULPHUF FOUND IDEAL APFLE SPRAY 


Perfection in apples, so lonz desired ty scientists as well as the public, 
may be achieved by the use of a nev sulphur spray discovered by the Crop Protection 
Institute. 


Announcement of the new fungicide was made at its annual meeting in 
vashineton, The quality of apples; depends largely upon the sort of spray used on 
the trees, The new spray is composed of pentathonic acid, a chemical composed of 
oxidized sulphur, which has been known only theoretically heretofore. 


SCIENTISTS REFORTS RESULTS OF ADVENTURE IN SOUTH SEAS 


lutiny at sea, love under a bread fruit tree, a deserted island, brutal 
slaughter, and the d.t's, were all elements in a remarkable story wnfolded to sober 
scientists of the American Anthropological Association by H. L. Shapiro of the 
Feabtody Museum, The scientists were concerned not with the thrill but with theafter- 
ath which also in some features resembled the happy ending of an adventure romance. 


Mr. Shapiro gave measurments which showed that the natives of Norfolk 
Island in the South Sea, a hybrid race which has developed from English sailors and 
Tahitian women, are superior to either parent stock. This people are the descendants 
of the matineers of the famous ship "Bounty" which set out in 1787 from England for 
Tahiti to secure bread fruit plants for transplanting in the est Indies. The crev 
matinied, took Tahitian women, established a colony on deserted Pitcuirn Island, 
and after a period of violence and viciousness one wan wes left as leader to the 
stall group of vomen and half caste children, The population rapidly increased and 
in 185€ the entire people were moved to Norfolk Island where Mr. Shapiro made his 
measurements. The Norfolk Islanders have inherited the English head length alone 
with the Polynesian head width. 


QUEER CUSTOMS OF ESKIMO RELATED BY PHYSICIAN 


On St. Lawrence Island, Alaska, Eskimos burn a small piece of a bird's 
windpipe and drop it into the mouth of a crying baby to make the baby have a good 
voice, Dr. Riley D. Moore told members of the American Anthropoligical Society. This 
is just one of the remedies prescribed by the angakok, the Eskimo priest-doctor or 
sorcerer, Dr. Moore said. 


Otiyook, one of the sorcerers of the island, always sings to his patients, 
some of his songs coming to himin his sleep. Before treating the sick he calls his 
"Helper", the girit of the North Wind, and if he gets his helper he knows he will 
succeed, These priest-doctors often work very hard and receive good pay, but they 
in turn must pay their helpers. As the helper is only a spirit-ewage will 
suffice, so the sorcerer touches the pay which he receives and pretends to throw 
part of it into the air. The helper is very mech displeased if the angakok is not 
well paid, therefore the doctor is careful to see that his helper is not insulted 
by a small fee, 
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LESS HEAT FROM SUN LURING AN ECLIFSE 


Look out for a drop in temperature if you are in the northeastern states 
where the cone shaped shadow of the moon will mark out a path during the eclirse 


of the sun on the morning of January 24. H. He Clayton, meteoroiovist, of Canton, 
Mass., described at a meeting of the American Meteorological Society, tne chan-es in 
temperature, humidity, barometric pressure and wind, which accompany the iow 's 
shadow. "It is evident even to the senses that the temperature falls wichiin the 
shadow of an eclipse," he said. "Part of this ig due to the withdrarval of ‘re direct 
heating effect of the sun's rays, and part to the actual cooling of the air by rad= 
iation." The temperatare has been known to fall off as much as ten degrees, the 
coldest time being shortly after the totality of the eclipse. 


Records of sensitive barometers have shown that superposed on the usual 
variations in air pressure is a wave due to the presence of the shadow, which has 
three crests, occurring shortly after the beginning of the phenozenon, at its height, 
and just at its completion. Disturbances in the moisture content and circulation of 
the air are likewise reported, but observers do not agree on these points. 


SCIENTIST DOUBTS FRANKLIN FLE. xITE IN THUNDERSTORM 


Did Benjamin Franklin fly a kite in a thunderstrom, and so discover the 
principle on which the lightning rod is based? Prof. Alexander McAdie, director 
of the Blue Hill Observatory of Harvard University, discussed this problem ina 
paper read before the American Meteorological Society, and expressed the opinion 
that it cannot be answeredwith certainity. 


"I do not know.. that Franklin did not fly a kite," said Prof, McAdie. "Wo 
one else knows, so far as I can find out. Diligent search by students of Franklinian: 
fails to reveal a definite date." 


That Franklin did make some experiments with a lightning rod in June, 175 
appears certain from a letter which he wrote to a friend shortly after, and Prof, 
McAdie believes that these have been confused with the kite work, 


"It is more probable that if Franklin did fly a kite", said Prof. McAdie, 
"it was done during cloudyweather, and not a severe thunderstorm. And he missed one 
paramount discovery, namely, that sparks can be drawn from a kite string or wire 
during clear weather, even when there is not a cloud in sisht. There is simply a 
difference of potential sufficient to give small sparks, and if a condenser be thrown 
into the circuit, quite fat and frequent sparks can be had. 
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NICKEL AND ITS ALLOYS. Issued by the Department of Commerce, as Circular 
of the Bureau of Standards, No. 100, second edition. Superintendent of Documents. 
Twenty cents, 


This is a very complete technical treatise, giving results of mechanical 
tests and tables of physical and chemical properties of nickel and its common com- 
mercial alloys. 
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SCIENCE MAKE NOTABLE STRILES IN 1924. 


Scarlet fever conquered, mercury turned into gold, the world circled by 
airplanes, photographs sent by radio and wire, stars given thirty trillion years 
of life, new stellar universes a million lisht years away discovered, vitamins 
isolated, ultra-violet light found to influence life processes. 


These were some of the signal triumphs of science during 1924, 


The discovery of the cause and the devising of a cure and susceptibility 
test for scarlet fever was the most important development of the year. Drs. 
George F. Dick and Gladys Henry Dick, husband and wife, working at the John: Mc- 
Cormick Institute of Infectious Diseases, Chicago, demonstrated that hemolytic 
streptococci caused scarlet fever, that the use of a filtrate from a culture of 
this organism injected under the skin would produce a reaction if the person 
were not immune to scarlet fever, and that a preventive serui could be produced. 
Dr. Ae Re Dochez of New York and Dr. F. G. Blake of the Yale Medical School also 
made contributions to the conquest of scarlet fever. A gradual tut snccéessful 
campaign agaimt this disease will be the result of the development of these new 
weapons. 


From Germany came reports that the age-old dream of the alchemists, the 
transmutation of a base metal into gold, has been accomplished. Prof. wiethe of 
Berlin found minute amounts of gold in the mercury of a mercury vapor lamp that 
had been used in experimental work, Although other laboratories have not yet 
checked the results and the quantities of gold are far too small to be commercial- 
ly interesting, it is admitted that production of gold from mercury is theoretical- 
ly possible and may have been accomplished. 


As a consequence of the new physics, J. H. Jeans and A. S. Eddington 
English astronomers, have determined that the life of a typical star must be at 
least thirty trillions of years. To match this immense figure American astrono- 
mérs have measured outposts in the heavens and determined that they are so far 
away that it would take light travelling at 1°6,000 miles a second a million years 
to come from them to the earth. The spiral nebulae, universes coneisting of uncount 
able hosts of stars, are as far as this from the earth. This was the discovery of 
Dr. Edwin Hubble of Mt. Wilson Observatory. Dr. Harlow Shapley of the Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory also determined thet the nebula N. G.C. 6522 is outside the Galax, 
and is also a million light years away from our part of space. : 


AS the culmination of many years of research and the perfection of in- 
struments for communication, photographs were transmitted over telephone vires =: 





